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SAINT PATRICK'S PURGATORY, 

BY WILLIAM PINKERTON. 



PART III. 



MEDIEVAL HISTORY :— LEGENDS OF COUNT RAYMOND OF PEPJLHOS, 

AND WILLIAM STAUNTON. 



" Certo certius est in aquilonari Iberniae plaga locum aliquem terroribus horrendum, ab eo inven- 
tus fuisse : quod communiter Patricii Purgatorium dicebatur ; cujus loci fama, ita sparsim per 
omnes Europse partes, volare visa est." a 

According to the above extract from Thyrseus, the fame of St, Patrick's Purgatory having spread 
over Europe, pilgrims from all parts were induced to visit it ; and I can only account for so few 
records of those pilgrimages being in existence, by presuming that the visitors did not find it to be so 
very wonderful a place, as the story of the " Knight' 1 had led them to believe. The earliest authentic 
record of a pilgrimage that I have met with, is a pass from Primate Milo Sweetraan, in 1365, quoted 
by Bishop Jones, ex Registro Milonis, in the Archiepiscopal library at Armagh. A free translation 
of it runs as follows ; the original I append below. c 

" Milo, by divine permission, Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of Ireland, to the religious and 
prudent man the Prior of St. Patrick's Purgatory in Lough Derg, in the diocese of Clogher, and to 
all others, the clergy and laity in the province of Armagh, everlasting health in the Lord. John 
Bonham and Guido Cassi, coming to us, have related that they, for devotion's sake, have gone on 
pilgrimage, and visited many holy places ; and that they are desirous, for the health of their souls, 
to visit the place called the Purgatory of St. Patrick, our patron, which is in the diocese of Clogher 
aforesaid. We do therefore entreat and exhort in the Lord all and singular, by whom these pil- 

* Thyrseus. Discursus Panegyrici de Nominibus, Tribu- peregre visitasse, locum qui dicitur Purgatorium Sancti 
lationibus, et Miraculis S. Patriciij Jbernorum Apostoli. Patricii Patroni nostri Diocesi Clogherensi predicta 
Duaci, 1617. devotionis causa pro animarum suarum remedio cupi- 
b Patricias his Purgatory, 1647. Henry Jones, Bishop entes, ut asserunt, visitare, ad omnes et singulos, per 
of Clogher, was one of the commissioners appointed by quos dictos peregrinos transire contigerit, suademus et 
the Chief Justices of Ireland to superintend the demo- vos hortamur in Domino quatenus ipsos peregrinos cum 
lition of the Purgatory in 1632. per loca vestra transierunt benigne et favorabiliter ad- 
's Milo, permissione divina Archiepiscopus Arma- mittatis, et de bonis a Domino vobis collatis humanitatis 
chanus, Hiberniae Primas, religioso ac discreto viro Pri- beneficium et charitativum subsidium eisdem impen- 
ori Purgatorii Sancti Patricii Loghderg, Clogherensis datis, non patientes eisdem inferri, quantum in vobis 
Diocesseos, ac omnibus aliis Clericis et Laicis nostrse est, molestiam vel gravamen, tarn devoti laboris vos ct 
Armachanse Provincial, salutem in Domino sempiter- hoc participes fieri nullatenus hajsitantes. Dat. in Civi- 
nam. Venientes ad nos Johannes Bonham et Guidus tate DimensiXV; die mensis Martii, Anno Domini. 
Cissi asserentes se plurirna sancta loca devotionis causa MCCCLXV. et nostra; Consecrationis anno quinto. 
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grims may pass, to entertain and receive them courteously ; and that of the goods which God hath 
bestowed upon you, you may afford them some charitable aid ; nor permit, inasmuch as in youlieth, 
any molestation or disturbance to be given to them. By which means we doubt not but you shall 
be made partakers of their devout labours. Given at the City of Down, the fifteenth day of March, 
in the year of our Lord 1365, and the fifth of our consecration." 

In Kymer's Foedera there is the copy of a safe-conduct or pass/ granted, in 1397, by Richard II., 
to enable Raymond, Yiscounfc of Perilhos, Baron of Seret, Knight of Rhodes,* and Chamberlain of 
Charles VI. of France, to visit the Purgatory with a retinue of twenty men and thirty horses. Ray- 
mond, on his return to the continent, wrote an account of his visit in the Limousin dialect, a Latin 
version of which Philip O'SulIevan subsequently published in his Catholic History of Ireland, as a 
veritable historical fact. And, indeed, in a late edition of O'Sullevan's history, published in Dublin 
in 1850, and edited by Professor Kelly, of St. Patrick's College, Maynooth, the whole story is again 
given, without either note or comment. I need scarcely say that Philip was the son of that most 
valiant old Irish chieftain, O'SulIevan Beare, whose castle of Dun-buidhe was destroyed by Carew's 
forces in 1602. He was educated in Spain, and served in the Spanish navy; and, it is to be hoped, 
was a better officer than historian. His chronology, especially, is most inaccurate. Even in this 
very story of Raymond, though O'SulIevan had sufficient guides in the names of the reigning Pope, 
the Kings of France and England, and the Viceroy of Ireland, he fixes the date just sixty-nine 
years previous to the event. 

The Count of Perilhos states the origin of the Purgatory pretty much as detailed by the Monk of 
Saltrey, and gives us some information respecting his own personal history. He relates that his 
father was a favourite, and in the military service of Charles V. of France ; and when dying, recom- 
mended him, then a youth, to the care of that monarch, who had him educated and brought up at 
the French court. At the death of Charles, Raymond entered into the service of John I. of Ar- 
ragon, whose subject he was, according to the jus gentium,, his hereditary estates being situated in 
that King's dominion, John made Raymond Master of his Horse, and a mutual love and esteem, 
as much as could possibly be between a monarch and a subject, existed between them. The Count 
subsequently obtained from John the command of three gallies, which the latter had placed at the 
service of Pope Clement VII. After the death of Clement, Raymond continued in the service of 
the successor to the papal chair, Benedict XIII. , until he heard intelligence of the sudden death of 
his beloved king, John of Arragon/ Greatly distressed by the sad tidings, he anxiously desired to 

d De Salvo Conductu ad visitandum Purgatorium nostrum AngUfe venire, et per idem regnum versus ter- 

Sancti Patriciu — ram nostram Hiberniae, ad Purgatorium Sancti Patricii 

This is a long and prosy document of which I need ibidem videndum et visitandum, cum viginti hominibus 

only transcribe a few lines. After the usual greeting to et triginta equis in eomitiva sua, transire et proficisci 

all and singular constables, seneschals, marshalls, &c. &c. intendat et proponat, nostra licentia medianti.'' 

it goes on thus— " Sciatis, quod, cum, nobiiis vir Key- e A Raymond Perellos was Grand Master of the 

mundus Vicecomes de Perrilleux et de Rodes Chivaler, same order at Malta in 1713. 

Camerarhis carissimi Patris nostri Prancise, in regnum f He was killed by a fall from his horse while hunting 
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know how his late king fared in the other world, and for this purpose, and the benefit of his own 
soul, he determined to make a pilgrimage to St. Patrick's Purgatory. On announcing this deter- 
mination to the Pope, Benedict strenuously opposed it ; but, after long and importunate solicitations, 
Raymond at last, obtaining the Pope's sanction and blessing, departed from Avignon. 6 He first 
went to Paris, where he procured letters of introduction from Charles VI., to his son-in-law, Richard 
II. Arming in London, he obtained the safe-conduct pass already mentioned ; and, proceeding to 
Dublin, was honourably received by Richard Plantagenet, Earl of March, Lord Deputy of Ireland. 
After earnestly, but vainly, endeavouring to dissuade the Count from so dangerous an undertaking, 
the Earl of March gave him introductory letters to the Primate. He then went to Drogheda, 
where the Primate received him warmly, but also strongly opposed his project ; stating that many 
persons, who had entered the Purgatory, had never afterwards been seen — [multos Purgatorium in- 
gressos nunquam redivisse.] Being still unshaken in his resolve, the Primate gave him absolution, 
and letters to O'Neill the King — [ad Onellum regem.] O'Neill sent him on to a place termed "Pro- 
tection or Asylum," [protection vel asylum nuncupatur.] O'Sullevan, in a note here, gives the word 
tearmutn. The lord of this place, and his brother, treated Raymond with great courtesy, and ferried 
him, with his retinue, and a great number of other pilgrims from various regions, over to the island. 
On reaching the island, Raymond was led into the church of the convent, where the Prior, in the 
presence of many witnesses, demanded his reasons for wishing to enter the Purgatory. Having 
stated his reasons, the Prior replied to the following effect : — " You have undertaken a very difficult 
and dangerous adventure, one that but few have attempted, and some of them without success. I 
confess, indeed, that it is easy to descend into Purgatory; but to return is the great difficulty. For 
the excruciating tortures of it surpass belief, to which men, of otherwise good courage, have suc- 
cumbed, thus throwing away their souls and bodies." As the worthy Prior seems to have been well 
read in his Virgil, I here append his exact words : — " Perdifficilem atque periculosam rem suscepisti, 
quamque pauci tentarnnt, nedum sunt assecuti. Fateor equidem facilem esse Purgatorii descensum ; 
sed revocare gradum, hoc opus, hie labor. Quippe scrobis istius cruciatus fidem superant, quibus viri 
alioquin constantes succumbentes jacturam animae corporisque fecerunt." 

The Prior then went on to say, that if Raymond really desired to perform penance, he might 
enter a convent, and receive much consolation from the society of good ecclesiastics ; but the Count 
was deaf to all dissuasions ; he had travelled too far, he said, to see his King, to give up his firm 
purpose. The Prior, finding him resolute, said that he must observe all the ceremonies instituted 

§ This was the period of the great schism in the gory XII. , Alexander V., and John XXII., succes- 

Church when there were two Popes or anti-Popes, as sively reigned at Rome, and were recognised by the 

their supporters or opponents respectively termed them. greater part of the Empire, Bohemia, Hungary, and 

Clement VII. and Benedict XIII. reigned at Avignon, England. This schism, which commenced in 1378, was 

and were acknowledged as legitimate by France, Spain, not healed till the close of the Council of Constance in 

Scotland, Sicily, and Cyprus; while during the same 14J8. 
period Urban VI., Boniface IX., Innocent VII., Gre- 
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by St. Patrick, and observed by his (the Prior's) predecessors — [" a Divo Patritio constitutum, et ab 
antecessoribus meis observatum."] While these secular ceremonies were in progress, Raymond did 
not neglect his temporal affairs. He made his will, bequeathing his property to his two sons; gave 
the necessary instructions to his attendants, in case they should have to travel home without him ; 
and made arrangements for his sepulture, if he died in Purgatory, and any other subsequent adventurous 
explorer should find his body there. On the appointed day, the priests of all the neighbouring convents 
were assembled, a solemn mass was said for Raymond, as if he were dead ; then a procession was 
formed, which, chaunting the litany, proceeded to the entrance of the Purgatory. The awful portal, 
leading to the other world, after having been well sprinkled with holy water, was then opened. At 
this last solemn moment, the Prior earnestly implored Raymond to forego his purpose, assuring him 
that numbers who had entered the Purgatory had perished in its horrible recesses, through their 
scant reliance on Grod, their succumbing to the temptations of the devils, or their inability to bear in 
the flesh punishments expressly intended for disembodied spirits. " But," continued the Prior, " if it 
be still your fixed resolve to proceed, listen while I briefly relate what things will happen to you'* — 
[" Sin tibi fixum est id, quod animo constituisti, exequi, audi, dum breviter expono, quae tibi sint 
eventura."] He then proceeded to tell the Count how he would be assailed by demons, against whom 
his sole protection would be to exclaim — " Christe, fili Dei vivi, miserere mei peccatoris ;" and con- 
cluded by saying, "These things have we been told by those who have returned from the Purgatory; 
— [" Ita ex his qui sunt ex Purgatorio reversi, accepimus sibi contigisse."] The Prior's dissuasions 
were in vain. After taking a solemn farewell, by kissing all around, the Count, followed by an 
English Knight, entered the Purgatory ; the door was closed, and they were left in complete dark- 
ness. Though two persons entered, they had not any of the advantages of companionship in their 
terrible adventure ; the Prior having solemnly assured them that, if either spoke to the other, imme- 
diate death to both would be the fatal consequence. 

Now, as we have historical evidence from the Foedera } that Raymond at least intended to visit St- 
Patrick's Purgatory, and as it is very probable that he did go there, and was put into some place or 
another, it may be interesting and suggestive to read what were his first experiences when, after 
being prepared by solemn and imposing ceremonies, he found himself shut up in darkness. And it 
must be confessed that these first sensations appear so very natural as to have a considerable air of 
truth about them ; with respect to the sights and sounds he saw and heard afterwards, we need not 
express an opinion. The first part of his adventures shall be given, therefore, as literally as pos- 
sible, in his own words. 

*' When shut in, I considered the magnitude of the cave, which I computed to be about four ells 
long [ulnas quatuor longum], and I found the inner part to turn and extend a little to the left-hand 
side. I found, where I placed my footsteps, the ground so weak and trembling that it seemed to 
me as if it could not bear the weight of a man. Therefore, dreading that I should fall into some 
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unknown abyss, I stepped back, and haying settled myself in the Catholic faith, I being strong in 
resolution, fell on my knees in prayer, concluding that no other mysterious events were to take place. 
But about an hour after, I began to tremble and perspire in every joint, felt pain at my heart, and 
experienced all the symptoms of sea-sickness — [nauseare perinde acsi in longa navigations marina 
jactatione vexarer.] When in this state I was oppressed by sleep, but was soon roused up by the 
noise of a loud peal of thunder, which was not heard by me alone, but by all the people on the island, 
who were the more astonished as the day was clear and serene. The fear occasioned by this sudden 
thunder-clap was scarcely over, for I had just opened my eyes from sleep, when I glided downwards 
about six ells ; nor, though I was thoroughly awakened and affrighted, did I recover myself from 
this sudden descent until I said these words, as directed by the Prior : — ' Christe, fili Dei vivi, mise- 
rere mei peccatoris.' After this I perceived the cave to be more spacious and less dark, and the 
further I went alone (for by this time T had lost my companion) it seemed more large and deep. 
Nor did I stop until I came to a place extremely dark and destitute of light. But the darkness 
soon passed away, and I came into a spacious hall, where there was about as much light as there is 
in the twilight of a winter evening : it had not a continuous wall, but was dome-shaped, and sup- 
ported by solid pillars. In which, after I had walked to and fro, thinking my journey was at an end, 
I sat down to admire the structure, elegance, and beauty, of this strange piece of architecture, which 
in my opinion surpassed all human art." 

From this forth, Raymond's story, with the exception of his interview with John of Arragon, is 
little else than a version of the legend of Owaine. His meditations in the hall were interrupted by 
the appearance of twelve venerable men, dressed in white, who gave him instructions respecting his 
future course. After leaving them, he wandered through the various fields of punishment, in the 
fourth of which he found his king. It certainly was not a pleasant place to meet him in, for, after 
describing spits, gridirons, and various methods of roasting and broiling unfortunate souls, Raymond 
thus continues : — 

" The most gifted tongue could not relate, the most forcible and copious writer ' could not suffi- 
ciently describe, such dreadful tortures and punishments. Woe to sinners ! — Alas ! for those who do 
not repent in this world. — All tho ills of this life, labours, poverties, exiles, imprisonments, dis- 
graces, miseries, calamities, wounds, and even death itself, are nothing to the pains of Purgatory." 
[ u Vas peccantibus ! Hei ! non agentibus in hoc mundo poenitentiam. Omnia, hujus vitse tristitias, 
laborcs, paupertates, exilia, carccres, opprobria, rniseriae, calamitates, vulnera, et mors ipsa, nihil sunt 
ad Purgatorii pcenas."] 

" In this field I saw many men and women whom I knew, and some who were related to me. Here 
I met with John, my king. I asked him for what crime he was here in durance; but, though he conversed 
with me on many matters, to my question he answered only this : — •' It is of paramount importance 
that princes and other magnates should never injure any person for the benefit of another, however 
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great a favourite the latter maybe.' h In the same place, too, I saw a certain ecclesiastic severely 
punished on account of his heavy sins. He had a narrow escape from eternal punishment in Hell, 
and truly, so he would have been punished, had he not, before death, expiated his wickedness by 
great grief of heart, many tears, and strict penance. 1 I also saw lady Aldonso Carolea, who was my 
kinswoman, and of whose death I was not aware, as she was alive when I set out on my pilgrimage. 
She was punished principally because she studied nothing so much as dressing and painting her face. 
Nevertheless, all these (thanks, praise, and glory be to God) were in the way of salvation. But I, 
protected by the name of God, was delivered from these torments, in spite of the exertions of the 
Devils." 

Leaving his king, Raymond next passed through the Valley of Pain, where he saw in rapid revo- 
lution an immense fiery wheel, thickly studded with sword blades, on which numbers of unfortunate 
souls were spitted. But as it is best to pass over these horrible sights as quickly as possible, I shall 
merely state, that the Count, after going through the Furnace of Pain, the Elver of Pain, and the Pit 
of Grief, at last arrived at the Bridge of Calamities. Undauntedly as ever, he crossed the bridge, and 
at once found himself among the green fields, shining rivulets, beautiful flowers, delicious fruits, and 
harmonious birds, of the terrestrial Paradise. He was warmly welcomed by an innumerable crowd of 
happy spirits ; and saw many Popes, Cardinals, Archbishops, and other dignitaries, retaining the same 
rank that they had held during life ; and also great companies of women sitting on their seats. 
[Ibi Papae, Cardinales, Archiepiscopi, et alii, innumeri pro numero, quo quisque functus erat vivus 
fulgebant. Fceminarum quoque agmina copiosa suis in subsellis sedebant.] We are not, however, 
to suppose that the ladies were always confined to their chairs; for we are expressly informed that the 
favourite amusements of the place were singing and dancing — [nunc choreas ducebant, nunc quoque 
mira cantus dulcedine personabant.] Two venerable bishops then approached, and gave Raymond a 
theological lecture, which being of rather a controversial character, we need not repeat. They then 
showed him the entrance to the Imperial Heaven, saying — ' This is the gate of Heaven, from whence 
is sent down to us the celestial manna, the food that the Lord has appointed for the Elect, sweeter 
than any nectar or ambrosia.' — [Cceli porta, unde ad nos coeleste manna, cibus quern Dominus des- 
tinavit, omni nectare et ambrosia jucundior, mittitur.] The bishops then politely dismissed him. 

h John of Arragon was unpopular in his lifetime, by mer, though a fugitive with his uncle Athelstan in 

reason of his encouraging French favourites at his England, was recalled and placed on the throne of 

court ; and after his death the succession to the crown France, principally by means of a document, produced 

was disputed by Don Martin, his brother, and Mat- by the clergy, and purporting to be a vision of Purga- 

thew, Count of Foix,his son-in-law. Raymond admits tory, seen by Charles le Gros, and certified by the de- 

that he was forbidden to state publicly all that he saw ceased monarch's signature. — See William of Malmes- 

and heard in Purgatory; so there can be little doubt bury, and Sismondi's Carlovingians. 

that his pilgrimage was undertaken for a political pur- i In all probability this is an allusion to Urban VI, 

pose, and intended to serve the interests of some one or who died eight years previously, and who was the anti- 

other of the conflicting parties, in the very complicated Pope to Clement, in whose service Raymond had been. 

state of Spanish, Italian, and Papal politics which then The great sin may have been assuming the Pontificate, 

existed. Nor was this the first time that Purgatory and thus causing the schism in the church, 
had been called in to the aid of politics. Louis d 'Outre- 
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The Count returned safely through Purgatory, without being molested by the devils, who fled at 
his approach, so powerful was the odour of sanctity his garments had acquired by his short stay in 
Paradise. He arrived at the hall of the twelve venerable men, who, receiving him with congratula- 
tions, assured him that his former sins were now all expiated, but that he must be careful for the 
future. — [Mihique gratulantur, affirmantes me prseteritis peccatis esse purgatum, oportere vero futura 
cavere.] Here, too, he met, for the first time, in Purgatory, the English Knight who had entered it 
with him, and who was dreadfully exhausted by what he had passed through, though we are not in- 
formed respecting any of his adventures. Being warned by the venerable men that their time was 
nearly expired, and that the Prior would soon be ready to receive them, the two explorers of the 
nether world set out for the gate ; but the English Knight was so fatigued, they made but little way. 
In this predicament they knelt in prayer; but falling asleep were awakened by a peal of thunder; 
and at the same moment an unseen power lifted them up and carried them to the gate, just as it was 
opened by the Prior. Their return to the world was hailed with great joy and many ceremonies ; 
the monks chaunting De profundus. Raymond, after revisiting, and no doubt lionising in, Dublin, 
London, and Paris, returned to his native country a wiser and a better man. 

As a proof of the truth of this story, O'Sullevan states that his work was submitted to the cen- 
sorship of the Holy Mother Church and Sacred Inquisition ; and, moreover, adducing authorities, 
says :— - "If this history of the Viscount seem in any part difficult to be believed, let him who de- 
streth to be satisfied in it read Dionysiu3 the Carthusian's work, De Quatuor Novissirnzs, where he 
relates like histories of others who returned from this Purgatory ; entering fully into the subject, 
and answering difficulties. And he and other authors treat of many more instances of the pains of 
Purgatory. Of which Virgil thus sings : — 

* Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
And throats of brass inspired with iron lungs, 
I could not half those horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the punishments those crimes have met' " i 

Taking CTSulle van's advice, and referring to Dionysius, I find that he relates the stories of Tun- 
dale and the knight, but neither satisfies doubts nor answers arguments. Indeed, he discusses the 
subject ve?y fairly, in the form of a dialogue ; one person for, and the other against, the truth of these 
stories. The doubters certainly have the advantage, for seven arguments are adduced to prove the 
non-existence of the terrestrial Paradise, and that the soul, when released from Purgatory, passes at 
once into Heaven. And the Carthusian concludes by saying: — " I leave the determination of 

i Heec Vicecomitis historia si aliqua in parte creditu et multa purgatorii cruciamenta tradunt. Quod et Vir- 

difficilis videatur, adeat studiosus veritatis Divum Dio- gilius canit : — 

nysium Carthusianum, qui in opere de Quatuor Novis- Non mihi si linguse centum sint, oraque centum, 

simiit de aliis qui ex hie Purgatorio reversi sunt similes Ferrea vox, omnes scelerum comprendere formas, 

historias refert, et rem fuse secutus arguments, atque Omnia paenarum percurrere nomina possim. Catha- 

difficultatibus respondet. Ac ille et alii auctores plura licce, Ibernim Compendium, Ulyssipone, 1621. 
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these things to others, rather referring them to the learned, if they can be reconciled * because I 
dare neither contradict such learned doctors, nor so many revelations : these things would more 
safely be committed to the determination of the church." k But if the Carthusian theologian fails as 
an authority for O'Sullevan, he is amply supported by the pagan poet ; the whole story, in fact, 
being little more than a wretched travesty of the Sixth Book of the ^Eneid. It may not be unin- 
teresting to compare the classical with the modern relation. In doing so we shall use Dryden's trans- 
lation, for the benefit of the general reader, in preference to the original, though the latter much 
more forcibly illustrates the close resemblance between the two ; and, for the sake of brevity, we 
shall omit many coincidental ideas which the classical, scholar must readily recognise. 

iEneas went to the infernal regions to visit his father, — Raymond, his king ; and both descended 
by a cave near a lake, and surrounded by water : — 

** Beep was the cave, and downward as it went 
From the wide mouth a rocky rough descent ; 
And here th' access a gloomy grove defends ; 
And here th' unnavigable lake extends. 

* * * 

The frightful entrance was perplexed with woods, 

Enclosed with sad Cocytus' sullen floods." 
Both before making the attempt were earnestly dissuaded from it, and in almost the same words : — 
" The gates of Hell are open night and day : 

Smooth the descent, and easy is the way ; 

But to return, and view the cheerful skies, 

In this the task and mighty labour lies." 
Both, however, being determined to proceed, received instructions how to act : — 
*' But if so dire a love your soul invades, 

As twice below to view the trembling shades 

If you so hard a toil will undertake 

As twice to pass th* unnavigable lake, 

Receive my counsel." 
^Eneas having been furnished with a golden branch, and Raymond with a form of prayer, they enter 
the cave. Raymond falls asleep, while iEneaa sees a tree whereon — 
" The God of sleep there hides his wearied head, 

And empty dreams on every side are spread." 
Both see the same descriptions of punishments, and for the same purpose — namely, the purgation 

of sin : — > 

" Some laid along, 
And bound with burning wires on spokes of wheels are hung. 

* * • 

" Horum determinationem aliis magis committo et si determination! Ecclesise hsec tutiu* committuntur. Li- 
concordari hsec queant peritis relinquo ; quia nee tantis ber de Quatuor Hominu Novimmis, Cologne, 1591. 
doctoribus, nee tot revelationibus contradicere audeo ; 

VOL. IV. b 1 
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For sin are various penances enjoined, 

And some are hanged to bleach upon the wind, 

Some plunged in waters, others purged in fires, 

Till all the dregs are drained, and all the rust expires/' 
Passing onwards both arrive at a place of happiness for departed souls, yet not the supreme Heaven : — 

'• They took their way 

Where long extended plains of pleasure lay, 

The verdant fields with those of Heaven might vie, 

With ether vested and a purple sky; 

The blissful seats of happy souls below." 
The same amusements are found in the Elysian fields as in the terrestrial Paradise : — 
" Some in heroic verse divinely sing, 

Others in artful measures lead the ring," 
The Trojan hero is shown round the Elysian fields by Anchises, — the Spanish Count by two 
bishops. iEneas, before he can return to earth, must pass through the ivory gate of sleep. Ray- 
mond fell asleep before he reached the world, and who can doubt but that it was in the ivory gate 

he slumbered also 1 For 

'* Two gates the silent house of sleep adorn, 
Of polished ivory this, that of transparent horn ; 
True visions through transparent horn arise ; 
Through polished ivory pass deluding lies." 

There is yet another account of a visit to St. Patrick's Purgatory, by one William Staunton, 
early in the fifteenth century. It is remarkable from its very disagreement with either of the pre- 
ceding legends ; and is contained in a MS. in the King's Collection, in the British Museum, under 
the following heading : — 

" Here begynneth the revelacion the which William Staunton saw in Patrick's Purgatorie, the 
Friday next after the Fest of the Exaltacion of the Crosse, in the yero of oure Lorde M l . cccc.T ix." 
(1409.) l 

Staunton tells his story himself, and enters into all the particulars with great minuteness, com- 
mencing thus : — 

" Y, William Staunton, born in the bisshopryche of Dereham, of Englond, bi Goddes grace entred 
into the purgatorie of seint Patrick, in the bisshopriche of Cleghire, in Ireland, the viij. owre bifore 
the none, on the Friday next after Holyrode day in harvest. Y was put in by the prior of seint 
Mathew of same purgatorie, with precession and devougte prayers of the same priour, and the convent 
toke me an orison to blesse me with, and to write the first worde in [my] forehede, the which prayer 
is this — ' Ihesu Qhriste i fili Dei vivi } miserere mihi peecatori.' And the priour taught me to say this 
prayer, when ony sprit, good or evel, appered unto me, or when y herd ony noyse that y shuld be 
afered of, if thei were good sprites or evel." After describing his entrance he says : — 

1 Regia. 17. B. XLIII. I am not aware of any other copy of this very curious production. 
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" There y abode and sumwhat slumbered and slepte. And after, y was ware of a litel light afar, 
as it had be the dayng of the day. And me thought y sawe a man and a woman bothe cladde in 
white, the man in a chanons is abite, and the woman in the same abite, with a vayle on hir hede, as 
a nonne. An when y sawe hem first, y dredyng sumwhat, said my prayer, and markd my forehede 
as the priour taught me. Than they laughed, and said * G-od spede 1' And than y was sumwhat 
rejoysed, and y said ' The spede of God be welcome unto me/ And that man said unto me, ' Wil- 
liam thou art welcome ; and thou hast take on hond a grete thyng, but bi the mercy of God thow 
shalt wel do and wel fare : and here, fast by, thow shal fynde ij waies, one on thi righond, another 
on thi lefte honde. The way on thi right hond is faire and brode, and the way in thi lefte hond 
is more and sumdel fowle in the bigynneng, and it is faire and clene to sight ; but leve the way 
on the left hond, and take the wai on the right hond. But thow shalt fynd men in thi right hond, 
the which shul iete the to pass by here power, the which men shullen be liche in shape and colour 
to men of thi owne contree that ben leving, but thei ben evel spiritcs, of which thow shalt be evel 
afered, and therfore have thow in thi mynde the passioun of owre Lord Ihesu Crist, and sai thi 
praier, and thei shul voide, and be knowe to the such as thei be ; and afterwarde thow shalt see and 
here more grisly sightes and evel spirites, of the which thou shalt be sore adradde, but have in 
mynde, as y said the, of owre Lordes passioun, and thai shal do the none harm.' Thanne y, Wil- 
liam, said, * If it myght be plesyng to God and to the for to have knowlage of the, that so inoche 
kindenesse have shewid to me, and y require the for the love of owre Lord Ihesu Criste, if it be thi 
wil ?' Thanne he saide, * Y wil gladly that thow wete, I am cleped in Northcontree Iohan of 
Bridlyngtone, m and so y am ; and this woman is seint Ive, my suster, that^wonned in Quitike.' " 

In fact, they were two compatriots of William, from the north of England, to whom he had fre- 
quently made acceptable offerings, and who now proved themselves friends in need. They parted 
from him, and Staunton proceeded on his way according to their directions ; and, after meeting with 
some evil spirits, whom he soon dispersed by his powerful prayer, at last fell in with others more 
hideous ; some having four faces and seven horns, others having faces on their knees and elbows. 

These made such terrible cries, " blarynge" out with their burning tongues, that our adventurer, 
losing presence of mind, forgot his prayer, and was on the point of perishing, when the two friendly 
saints again appearing, rescued him from the demons. After the saints had reproved him for his 
want of courage, they all walked on together for about a mile, when an incident occurred — a glimpse 
of human nature even in Purgatory. The sheer simplicity of this little episode of love and suffer- 
ing gives it a peculiar interest ; it is exceedingly Dantesque, yet we do not recollect an exactly paral- 
lel case in the Divina Commedia. Modernising the orthography and obsolete phrases, we shall give 
the story as nearly as possible in the words of the original. — 

m St. John of Bridlington was a renowned north- he was prior of a monastery of regular canons of St. 
country saint and thaumaturgist ; ior seventeen years Augustin, and died in 1739. 
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*' And I met a sister of mine," continues Stannton, " that died long before, in a time of pestilence 
and with her a man, whom I well knew my sister dearly loved, when they both lived in the world.", 
The sister does not upbraid her brother, but, appealing to St. John of Bridlington, says — "Holy, 
ye be here in God's stead, and I make my complaint to thee against my brother, who there standeth, 
that he hath sinned in Holy Church against God. For this man that standeth here loved me, and 
I loved him, and either of us would have married the other as Holy Church teacheth, and I should 
have had children, souls to God. But my brother prevented our marriage, for he said that if it 
took place we should have no happiness with each other, and for that cause it was abandoned." — 
Then St. John, addressing Staunton, said — " Why didst thou do this trespass against God and thine 
own soul ? For I tell thee, there is no man that hindereth man and woman to go together in the 
bond of God — though the man be a Bhepherd, and all his ancestors, and the woman be come of 
kings or emperors ; or if the man be come of ever so high kin, and the woman of ever so low kin, 
if they love each other ; — he sinneth in Holy Church against God and his Christendom, in respect 
that he preventeth them, whoever he may be, and consequently shall suffer much pain and tribu- 
lation." 

St. John then showed Staunton a fire raging so fiercely, that a whiff of it would have killed all 
the people in the world as quickly as a man could turn his hand. However, by cautiously ap- 
proaching on the windward side of this horrible furnace, William was enabled to get a peep at the 
unfortunate souls, who were punished in it for the sin of pride in dress. 

" Y sawe summe ther with colers of golde about here neckis, and sumiue of silver, and summe y 
saw with gay girdels of silver and gold, and harneist hornes a abowte here neckes, summe with mo 
jagges on here clothis than hole cloth, sum hire clothis full of gyngeles and belles of silver all over 
sette, and summe with long pokes on hire sleeves ; and women with gownes traveling behinde hem 
a moche space, and summe others with gay chapelets on hir hedes of golde and perles and other pre- 
cious stones. And than y loked on him that y first saw in payn, y saw the colers and the gay girdles 
and bawderikes brennying. * * * * And y saw the jagges that men were clothed ynne turne 
al to addres, to dragons, and to todes, and to many other orrible bestes, sowking hem with all here 
myght, and throwout every gyngels y sawe fendes smyte brenning nayles of fire into here flessh." ° 

n The horns worn as head-dresses by the ladies were a Fierce as tigers to make affray, 
" head and front of offending" to the clergy and satirists They have despite, and act against conscience, 
of the period. A bishop, in his sermon, compared his List not to pride, then, homes cast away." 
lady-hearers to horned snails, harts, and unicorns. Lyd- o The above is a very accurate description of the ex- 
alte, the monk of Bury, wrote a pown entitled a Dittay travagant costumes of the period. All the old Purga- 
on Women's Homes, to prove that tory legends are particularly severe on pride of dress. 
" Beauty will show though homes were away. In a MS. in the Harleian Collection, written by a Nor- 
Clerkes record by great authority man knight about the commencement of the fifteenth 
Homes were given to beasts for defence ; century for the instruction of his daughters, the author 
A thing contrary to feminity, tells a story of a lady, who, dressing herself when she 
To be made sturdy of resistance. should have been at church, saw, instead of her own 
But arch-wives, eager in their violence, countenance, the Devil's, in her looking-glass. He also 




Spinet Iohan of Bridlyingtone in yc Purgatorie of S. Patrik.— (From an Illumination in the MS of William Wami/oi/.. 
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From thence the saint led William to a second fire, where blasphemers were punished. A third 
fire was devoted to those who had not kept lent and fast days, as they should have done, and who 
were now forced to swallow flames and filth. The fourth fire contained those who had dis- 
honoured their parents ; the fifth, thieves ; the sixth, false witnesses; the seventh, murderers ; the 
eighth, lewd and luxurious persons ; the ninth, those who had not sufliciently corrected their chil- 
dren. Backbiters were not accommodated with a special fire to themselves, but were chained on the 
top of a high rock, where they received the benefit of the flame and smoke from the other nine. 

Still conducted by the friendly saint, William passed on till he saw— 

" Twey towers, that one ful of brynnyng fire, and the other ful of yse and snowe; and, in that 
fulle of fire, y saw many sowles y-payned and made hote in poynfce for to myH, and sodenly, with 
fendes, thei were cast out of that passynge hete into that other tower ful of yse and snow, and 
fendes with shovelis castyng yse'and snowe uppon hem, and that payned hem full sore : and thanne 
y saw many sowles, with fire-brondys brennyng in here hondes, havyng here bodies ful of serpents, 
snakes, todes, and divers other orrible wormes, knocking at the yate of the towre ; and when they 
were lefcyn yn thei cast the brondes of fire to thilk other sowles, that were cast in paynes, and beten 
hem with the same brondys, and payned them wonderly sore. And al the serpentes, todes, and 
other orrible wormes, lopen from here bodies to thilk other that were payned in that cold, and 
stongyn and beten hem wonderly sore." 

" And when Seint Iohan shewid me al these paynes, and many mo than y can or may telle or bi 
thinke, y said to him :— < May ther be ony remedi or mytigacion to these sowles that be thus y- 
payned in these diverse paynes?' And he said thus :—< William, God forbede it els 1 for thow shalt 
understond that these sowles may he holpen owt of these paynes principallich bi the merci of God 
and by the good dedis that here frendes and the peple levying in the worlde may do for hem ; as to 
lernyed men, as bi masses singyng, saing of sawters, placebo and dirige, commendacions, vij. psalmes 
and the xv. psalmes, with the letenye, bi almes-dede, and bi pilgrimage ; and also by lewidmen, with 
the pater noster, the ave Maria, and the crede, almes-dede, fastyng, and pilgrimage, and bi many 
other good dedis. Ffor William, as thou seist, if a manis honde or his fete were put in to a vessell 
ful of hote scaldynge water, yf a man put ynto [it] a quantite of coide water, he sum what the hete 
of the scaldynge water wold abate, and so ofte he myght put ynto [it] more colde water, and more, 
that ye hete shuld not grieve him. In the same wise so many prayeres and good dedis may be don 
for those sowles that ben in payne of Purgatorie, that the goodnysse, and bi the merci of God, and 
the good dedis don for hem. that permytteth be delyverde owt of pain.' '' 

relates another story of a gentleman, who wished to see fair weight. The good rather outweurhpd thp nth^ 
know what had become of his deceased wife's soul. A side of the balance til? h£ TW? i «J£«?™ ?u 
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St^John and William now finally parted, and the latter went on till he came to a water — "gries- 
lich and depe, and moche griesly noise y herd therynne, and undersfcode that ther shuld have ben a 
brigge over that water, as y herd say in the world ; and y saw none, and was the more agast and 
adrede " 

William here casts a reflection on the accuracy of the previous travellers through Purgatory ; anl 
with good reason, for he was so much disappointed at not finding the bridge described by Tandale, 
Owaine, and other earlier voyageurs, and frightened by a troop of fiends, that he again forgot his 
prayer, and was only saved by the timely appearance of the blessed St. Ive. Then, parting from 
her, he tells us : — " Y went forthe bi the water side on my right honde, and on that other side of 
the water y saw nothyng but an highe roche, and so long y went on that water side that y saw an 
high towour on the ferther side of that water, and there y saw mo light than y did on all the way 
bifore." p 

Still observing no signs of a bridge, Staunton was sorely distressed, but having recourse to prayer, 
he at last spied a fair woman on the top of the tower, and a ladder reaching from its loftiest battle- 
ment to the bank of the river on which he stood. The ladder, however, seemed much too slight to 
bear his weight, and the " rongs" [steps] of it were sharper than razors. 

u And than y herd a griesly noise comyng fast toward me, and y marked me with my prayer, and 
al that noyse vanyshed away, and than y lookid to that ladder, and ther y saw a corde comyng fro 
the top of the towour to the fote of the ladder, and that woman bad me knitte that corde about my 
myddelle, and so y did, and yede to that ladder agen, and reght my hand to that rong, and then y 
feld the rong of no sharpnesse, and bi the help of that woman, and of myne owne gryppyng, y steied 
uppon that ladder, tho y herd a thowsand noyse more griesly and hidewus in the water under me, 
and in that lond that y com fro, than y herd ony tyme bifore. Than bi the help of owre Lord Ihesu 
Crist and his merci, aud that faire woman that was above that towour, y was sone brought to the 
top of that towour, where y was past al maner of drede." 

Staunton, then falling on his knees, thanked God for his deliverance, and the fair woman — we are 
not told who she was — for her assistance and the cord. 

" Than that fayre woman said, the yonder corde is whilke corde that you gavest to the chapman 
that was robbed with thieves, when he cam where you were, asking alrnes for the love of God ; and 
than the woman wend down from the towour and y followed, and there we cam into a fayre contree." 

This li fayre contreo" was, of course, the terrestrial Paradise, and had all the flowers, fruits, birds, 
and other delices, generally attributed to that blessed region. The happy souls received Staunton 
" well tenderlieh 5 ' as if he had been their born brother ; and soon the usual cicerone, the venerable 

p This is the only passage for which Staunton seems With treble walls, which Plegethon surrounds, 

to be indebted to Virgil :— Whose fiery flood the burning empire bounds, 

** The hero, looking on the left, espied And pressed beneath the rocks the bellowing noise re* 
A lofty tower, and strong on every side, sounds." 
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bishop, appeared and spoke to him in a similar strain as is related in the other legends. But 
William saw more, during his short sojourn. The soul of a prioress, by some surreptitious means, 
obtaining admission among the exclusives, was followed by fiends who claimed her as their legitimate 
property. They accused her of having had abundance of riches, which she used for the comfort of 
her body, and not for devotion — of having been proud and pompous instead of meek and lowly, as a 
religious woman ought to be. The prioress defended herself, but the evidence was against her ; 
so the bishop gave her up to the fiends till doomsday ; and here Staunton concludes, saying : — 
" wherefore all Crysten man that heryn or redyn this. Y besych you for the love of God, that ye 
have me in your worship, and ye shall be yn myne." 

Bishop Jones quotes another document, in the Archi episcopal library at Armagh, relating to a 
pilgrimage. It is a certificate granted by Primate Octavian, in 1485, to John Garhi and Francis 
Proly, priests of the city of Lyons, and John Burgesse, their servant boy, testifying that they 
had visited the Purgatory of the holy Confessor St. Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland, in which the 
sins of offenders are in this life purgated. And afflicting their bodies in prayer and fasting, ac- 
cording to the ceremonies of that place, they for a certain time remained in the said Purgatory ; 
and by the power of Christ our Redeemer, contemplatively encountered devilish deceits and fan- 
tastical temptations, most devoutly accomplishing their pilgrimaged 

In all periods there have been unbelievers of one kind or another, so we may be the less surprised 
to find that even in the palmiest days of these legends there were persons who doubted their truth. 
As early as the thirteenth century, Vincent of Bellais, in his very curious Speculum Mundi 9 and 
Bonaventure, surnamed the Seraphical Doctor, openly expressed their disbelief, principally on the 
grounds already mentioned, respecting the soul's immediate admission to heaven after its release 
from Purgatory, a topic that long employed the subtile sophisms of the schoolmen. Indeed, within 
a year or two of the period of Raymond's pilgrimage, we find a depreciating notice of the Purgatory 
in the pages of the delightful old chronicler, Froissart. The courtly canon of Chymay, having, as 
he tells us, a great affection to see the realm of England, after an absence of twenty-seven years, ar- 
rived at Canterbury just as Richard II. returned from his first expedition to Ireland. Froissart 
happening to ride with Sir William Lisle, from Ospringe to Leeds Castle, in Kent, where he was to 
have an interview with the king, asked his companion if he had been in Ireland, and receiving an 
affirmative reply, the next question naturally referred to the great Irish wonder of the world : — 

" Then I demanded of him the manner of the hole that is in Ireland, called St. Patrick's Purga- 
tory, if it were true what was said of it or not. Then he said, that of a surety such a hole there was, 

q Purgatoriura almifici Confessoris Sancti Patircii demptoris no9tri contra diabolicas fraudes et fantastica 

Hibemiae Apostoli quo in hoc sseculo purgantur crimina excitamenta contemplative certarunt, suas peregrina- 

peccatorum. Et in dicto Purgatorio jejunis etorationi- tiones devotissime implendo. — Ex Registro Octavian, 

bus, juxta loci illius ceremonias. corpora sua affligentes, Bibl. Arm. 
per nonnulla tempora expectarunt ac armis Christi Ke- 



and that ho himself and another knight of England had been there while the kino- lay at Dublin • 
and said how they entered into the hole, and were closed in at the sun goino 1 down and abode there 
all night, and the next morning issued out again at the sun rising. Then he said how that when 
he and his fellow were entered, and passed the gate that was called the Purgatory of St. Patrick 
and that they were descended and gone down three or four parts descending down as into a cellar 
a certain hot vapour rose again them and struck into their heads, that they were fain to sit down 
on the stairs, which are of stone. And after they had sat there a season, they had a great desire to 
sleep, and so fell asleep, and slept there all night. Then I demanded if that in their sleep they 
knew where they were or what visions they had : — he answered me that in sleeping they entered into 
great imaginations, and in marvellous dreams, otherwise than they were wont to have in their cham- 
bers ; and in the morning they issued out, and within a short season clean forgot their dreams and 
visions ; wherefore, he said, he thought all that matter was but a phantasy." 

As we descend the stream of time the doubters increase. In the Myrror of the Worlde, pub- 
lished by Caxton, in 1481, but the translation of a French work published at Bruges in 1464, the 
author, speaking of the Purgatory and the adventures of the Knight, says : — '* Hit may wel be that 
of auncyent tyme it hath been thus ; but I have spoken with dy verse men that have ben therein, and 
one of them was a hye canon of Waterford, which told me he had been therin eight or nine tymes, 
and he saW ne suffred no such thynges. And in lykewyse tolde to me a worshypful knyght of Bruges, 
Sir John de Banst, that he had ben therin in lykewyse, and see none other thynge but as afore 
was said." 

Several other writers about the same period speak contradictingly of the legends. Ponticus 
Virunnius, in his Britcmnica Historia, quotes one Clausius Biraguas, who had been four times in Ire- 
land, to the following effect : — t: In a lake in Ireland is St. Patrick's pit, an island in which there is 
a cave, having a descent of six stone steps, but in no respect according to the fables commonly told 
of it. For I entered and saw it all my self." r Albert Krantz, too, in his history of the northern na- 
tions, written in the fifteenth century, classes the Purgatory with the wild legends of Scandinavia, 
saying : — " The Irish remember a Purgatory of a sometime saint called Patrick ; but such dreams 
and flitting phantoms, mere old women's tales, I did not think proper to insert in a history of 
real transactions. 8 

The increasing intelligence of the period must have greatly augmented the number of unbelievers, 
and led to the suppression of the Purgatory, in 1497, by order of Pope Alexander VI. The learned 
Jesuit, Bollandus, however, in the Acta Sanctorum, assigns, as the immediate cause of its suppression, 
the inordinate rapacity of its custodians. The story, as related by Bollandus, is exceedingly amusing, 

* In Hibernians etiam est puteus Sancti Patricii ; in s Hybernici Purgatorium memorant Sancti aliquando 

lacu est enim insula, ubi puteus per sex gradus in saxo Patricii. Somnia et monstra volitantia, quae anilibus 

descendit ; non ut raytbici canunt in foro, ego ingressus nseniis propiora sunt, rerum gestarum ordini non pu- 

omnia vidi. tavi inserenda.— Danice, Suecice, Norvegice Chronica. 
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and I regret that space compels me to curtail it. A pious monk of Eymstadt, io Holland, having 
obtained permission from his superiors to visit holy places, in the character of a religious mendicant, 
came to Lough Berg, and solicited entrance into the Purgatory. The prior informed him that he 
was out of order, that he could not obtain admission without a license from the bishop of the diocese. 
The monk then went to the bishop, but as he was poor, and poor-looking, the prelate's servants gave 
him the " not at home," and shut the door in his face. The monk, however, as we shall see, was a 
man of energy and perseverance ; so he waited till he saw the bishop, and then falling on his knees, 
solicited the license. Certainly, said the bishop, but you must first pay me a certain sum of money, 
my usual fee. The monk replied boldly, saying that he was a religious mendicant, that the gifts of 
God should not be sold for money, audaciously hinted that such a proceeding was tainted with the 
leprosy of Simony, and by dint of sturdy solicitation succeeded in obtaining the license. The bishop 
then told him that that was not all ; he must next go and obtain permission from the prince of the 
territory. The monk went to the prince, who, in turn, demanded his fee; but at last wearied out by 
the importunity of the monk, and seeing that he could not receive what the other had not to give, the 
prince conceded the required permission. The monk then returned to the prior, fortified with the 
licenses of the bishop and lord of the soil ;- but was most ungraciously received. The prior could not 
understand how the monk could have the audacity to come there without money, when he knew that 
the convent was solely supported by the fees of pilgrims. The undaunted Dutchman spoke as 
boldly to the prior as he had to the bishop ; and at last, with a very bad grace, he was permitted to 
go through the prescribed ceremonies, and enter the Purgatory. In a high state of religious excite- 
ment and expectation the monk was shut up in the cave; but alas ! he did not see, hear, or feel any- 
thing during the whole twenty- four hours.* Some, probably, would have taken a different view of 
the matter, but the disappointed and enthusiastic monk, firmly believing the truth of the legends, 
considered that the miracle had ceased on account of its having been a source of profit. So, making 
the best of his way to Rome, the monk represented the whole affair to the sovereign Pontiff, and the 
result was the following record, which appears under the year 1497, in the Dublin copy of the 
Annals of Ulster : — 

" The Gave of St. Patrick's Purgatory, in Lough Derg, was destroyed about the Festival of Saint 
Patrick, this year, by the Guardian of Donegal, and by the representatives of the Bishop in the 
Deanery of Lough Erne, by authority of the Pope ; the people in general having understood from the 
history of the Knight and other old books, that this was not the Purgatory which St. Patrick ob- 
tained from God, though the people in general were visiting it." 

t It may be that the moneyless monk, not being the and supplied with a crust of bread and a vessel of 

right sort of man for the prior, wag purposely put into water, to support the flesh during its encounter with the 

the wrong place : for the above relation states that he spiritual world, 
was lowered down to a great depth by means of a rope, 



